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accept uncritically the justification invented by Henry George. The 
majority of his readers, no doubt, will accept it just as readily. 

The same singleness of purpose explains other scientific defects in 
Dr. Howe's exposition. As a rule, only those facts are considered 
which tend to confirm the author's views ; facts pointing in another 
direction are ignored. For example, Dr. Howe does not even touch 
upon the difficulties the city would encounter in securing fair contracts 
for the construction of street railways and other public works, or the 
complications that would arise in the direct dealings of the city with 
organized labor. No mention is made of the lamentable failure of 
municipal ownership of gas-works in Philadelpia, nor is there a hint of 
the fact that in many American cities the management of water-works 
is not all that could be desired. Moreover, Dr. Howe is not at all con- 
cerned with the constitutional questions involved in his proposed reforms ; 
he apparently thinks that all that is required is to point out a desirable 
end, leaving to others the task of finding the appropriate means. Ex- 
cept in his brief discussion of municipal trading in Great Britain, he has 
not been very judicious in his choice of facts ; frequently those which 
he gives are not so telling as others easily accessible. Accordingly the 
book can hardly take a high place in scientific literature. It can not 
convince anyone not already inclined to accept its conclusions. But 
there are many in that position, and to these the author's evident sin- 
cerity of purpose , and even his determination to see only one side of the 

question, will make a strong appeal. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

The Aftermath of Slavery. A Study of the Condition and 
Environment of the American Negro. By William A. Sinclair. 
With an introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1905. — xiii, 358 pp. 

The quality of this book may be appreciated when it is known that 
the late Edward Atkinson expressed his approval of it, and that Col. T. 
W. Higginson wrote the introduction; while still more light is thrown 
upon its general character by the latter's inability to accept some of the 
extreme positions taken by the author. The volume has but one chap- 
ter that justifies the title — chapter viii, on the " Rise and Achievements 
of the Negro Race , " a valuable summary. The other chapters are almost 
wholly made up of arguments in favor of political and social privileges 
for the blacks and of assertions of the extreme moral and political de- 
pravity of the Southern whites. 

A summary cf the main theses of the author will be of use to an 
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understanding of the position of the constantly increasing class of negro 
agitators : ( i ) As to slavery, he believes that all the evils of the present 
" reign of terror and blood " " have their roots in the essential bar- 
barism of the slave system ' ' which was ' ' as black as moral turpitude 
could make it." (2) The so-called " Black Codes " of 1865-1866 
were the " most barbarous series of laws ever written by a civilized peo- 
ple." (3) There was really no such thing as Reconstruction, as it is 
generally understood — the Radicals treated the South with a ' ' gracious 
magnanimity and generosity" and "a lasting and incalculable debt of 
gratitude " is due to the negroes, carpetbaggers and scalawags for the 
" orderly governments " and other benefits given by them. (4) "While 
the white vote of the South has been inimical to the great interests of 
the country, these have been saved by the colored vote," which " was 
cast strictly in accordance with good sense, the dictates of humanity, 
the highest welfare of the republic." . . . "The negro vote saved the 
country from the follies and crimes of free silver, free trade and free 
riot," and " it is therefore not too much to say that the glory and the 
power of the republic . . . may be traced to the effective use of the 
negro as a soldier and as a voter." (5) " Negro domination " is not 
and has never been possible. (6) The Southern public school system 
was founded upon and preserved by the negro vote. (7) The Southern 
whites are determined to bring about practical reenslavement and many 
thousand negroes have been slain in the " war against negro suffrage." 
(8) Negro leaders to be honored and emulated were Nash, Smalls, 
Pinchback, Cardoza, Elliott, Rainey and Ransier — and so on. 

To the student of social problems the book is of great value , not as 
a repository of facts, for the facts in it are badly warped, but simply as 
a " human document " which illustrates the feelings and attitude of 
a large class of those educated negroes, living principally in the Northern 
and Border states, who, in numbers, probably are to Washington and 
Councill and their kind as 50 to 1, who oppose what is called the 
" Washington idea ", who think that the negro's salvation must be in 
voting with, traveling with, going to school and the theater and dining 
with whites, who forget the wishes and needs of the masses of the race. 
These men are not those who make sacrifices for their race , who make 
things come to pass as do Washington and Councill, who make up the 
National Negro Business Men's League. As voicing the sentiments, 
then, of the class of influential negro radicals the book has a distinct 

value. 

Walter L. Fleming. 
West Virginia University. 



